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Howard'sl giving the Royal Society a piece of ground next to his house, to build a College on, which is a most generous act. And he tells me he is a very fine person, and understands and speaks well; and no rigid Papist neither, but one that would not have a Protestant servant leave his religion, which he was going to do, thinking to recommend himself to his master by it; saying that he had rather have an honest Protestant than a knavish Catholique. I was not called into the Council; and, therefore, home, first informing myself that my Lord Hinchingbroke hath been married this week to my Lord Burlington's daughter; so that that great business is over; and I mighty glad of it, though I am not satisfied that I have not a Favour ~ sent me, as I see Attorney Montagu and the Vice-Chamberlain have. But I am mighty glad that the thing is done. So home, and there alone with my wife and Deb. to dinner, and after dinner comes Betty Turner, and I carried them to the New Exchange, and thence I to White Hall and did a little business at the Treasury, and so called them there, and so home and to cards and supper, and her mother come and sat at cards with us till past 12 at night, and then broke up and to bed, after entering my journal!, which made it one before I went to bed.
i8th. At the office all the morning busy sitting. At noon home to dinner, where Betty Turner dined with us, and after dinner carried my wife, her and Deb. to the 'Change, where they bought some things, while I bought "The Mayden
1 Afterwards Duke of Norfolk.    See note, November 28th, 1666 (voL vl, p. 79).
2 See note, January 24th, 1659-60 (vol. i., p. 28).    The custom was observed on May 3Oth, 1853, at the festivities consequent on the marriage of Princess Anna of Prussia with Prince Frederick of Hesse.   The Oberhof-meister distributed to the gentlemen present small pieces of riband on which the initials of the bride were embroidered.    This ceremony is a modified form of the old custom of cutting up the bride's garter, and letting the gentlemen of the party scramble for the bits. Formerly it was the custom for a Prussian princess, immediately on leaving the company, to take her garter from her knee, and send it to the king, who tied one half of it round his own sword-knot, and sent the remainder, as the most attractive present he could offer, to a neighbouring and chivalrous monarch.    See "Times," June 2nd, 1853.    In 1609, Lady Haughty, in Ben Jonson's " The Silent Woman," says, " We see no ensigns of a wedding here; no character of a bride ale j where